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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. |and urged the necessity of investing the Executive 
| with power to protect the defenceless, and chastise 
‘those whom he deemed the aggressors Washing- 


_ ton has somewhere said, that ** The devising of a 
NOTES ON THE MILITARY ESTABLISH- | Well regulated militia would be a genuine source of 


MENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. legislative honor, and a perfect title to public grati- 


The founders of American independence, iu fram- tude.” With the lesson of the Revolution on his 
ing the constitution of the United States, reversed, | mind, he often earnestly renewed his recommenda- 
from necessity, the principles upon which military | tions to Congress, to turn their attention to this im- 
estabiishments had been founded for ages. They de- ‘portant subject, while they ‘ were able to avail 
creed that the power of declaring war, and of creat- themselves of the military knowledge disseminated 
ing the means of offence and defence, should be | throughout the several States by means of the many 
placed in the hands of Congress. The military force | well-instructed officers and soldiers of the late army.” 
of the confederation thus became the offspring of po-|In 1790 Gen Knox, the Secretary of War, presented 
pular legislation. Jealousy of military power has a plan to Congress relating to the militia, but could 
always been a practical feeling in America. Its in-| not induce that assembly to adopt it; anc it was not 
fluence was felt by the colonies before the rupture | until 1792 that there was any successful legislation 
with the parent state, and was among the exciting | on this subject. An act was then passed, “ more ef- 
causes of the rebellion; and it required all the diffi- fectually to provide for the national defence, by es- 
culties, and even occasional desperation of the strug- tablishing a uniform militia throughout the United 
gle, to restrain it from embarrassing every measure | States,” the provisions of which still form the basis 
of the war. The provisional Congress, however, of the militia system. This act required, with cer- 
was often compelled to abandon its narrow preju- | tain exceptions, ‘every tree able bodied while male 
dices, when the fate of their cause was in jeopardy, | citizen of the respective States,” between the ages 
and once or twice confided to General Washington lof eighteen and forty-five, to be enrolled ; and, pre- 
an almost dictatorial power. scribing the mode of enrollment, formed a broad and 

The war of the Revolution ended in 1733; and in ‘simple outline of organization, which the co-opera- 
April, 1785, the military establishment of the United | tion of the State laws could easily fulfil. It further 
States was fixed at one regiment of infantry and two | required every man so enrolled * to provide himself, 
companies of artillery, or about 800 men. The! within six months,” with arms and equipments. An 
causes of this abandonment of the means cf self pro- | Adjutant General was directed to be appointed in each 
tection, were the exhausted condition of the country, | State, in order to collect all returns and reports, and 
and that absurd policy which regards soldiers as use-| present them annually in a consolidated form to both 
less, anc even dangerous, when not required for im-| State and General Governments. These, together 
mediate service. This establishment was, however, | with a mode of discipline, which has been subsequent 
quickly discovered to be too small for a state, whose | |y changed and assimilated to that of the regular ar- 





From the United Service Journal, for May. 















most important relations were still unsettled, and | 
with a host of unquiet and formidable neighbors up- | 
on its interior frontiers; for the Indians, it will be | 
recollected, did not bury the tomahawk at the pacifi- | 
cation, which terminated the revolution ; it was| 
therefore augmented, at the expiration of two years, 
by 700 men. At this standard the military estab- 
lishment remained until 1790, when, under the new 
constitution then enacted, it was fixed at one regi- 
ment of infantry and one battalion of artillery, em-| 
bracing 1,216 men. The President was, at the same 
time, authorized to call into service such militia, for 
the defence of the frontiers, as he might deem neces- 
sary. In 1791, the establishment was again increased 
by the addition of another regiment of infantry, aud 
the President was empowered to raise 2,000 levies, 
as they were termed, in lieu of the militia he had be- 
fore been authorized to call out. In 1792, the infantry 


was still further augmented by three additional re-| 


iny, were the principal provisions of the first militia 
act, and are yet the basis * of that now in existence. 
The mode of carrying it into operation was, of course, 
left tothe -.ate legislatures. 

While Congress was thus laying the foundation of 
a national militia, a distrustful and improvident po- 
licy still pervaded it as respects the regular army, 
which, perceiving no danger so great as that which 
might arise from placing an arpy at the disposal of 
the Executive, dealt out the means of defence with 
such a sparing hand, that it was not until two abor- 
tive campaigns against the Indians, and two or three 
signal defeats, had shown the irresistible necessity 
of more vigorous measures, that the President was 
enabled to bring the war to a successful close. The 
general European war now broke out, and the might 
of the British navy admonished the Americans that 
they were vulnerable by seaboard. The President 
was accordingly directed, in March, 1794, to fortify 





giments; one of which was so organised as to em-} 


brace a squadron of four troops of light dragoons. In 
1794, 800 men were added to the artillery, which 
was thenceforward to be styled the Corps of Artillerists 
and Engineers. The battalion had hitherto been un- 
der the cominendof a Major; a Lieutenant Colonel, 
four Majors, and sixteen Captains were now placed 
in authority over the newly-formed corps. These 
several additions to the establishment fixed in 1790, 
formed a force of about 6,000 men. 

Our readers who are familiar with the American 
history of that period, will recollect that it was one 
of constant and increasing hostility with the Indians, 


and that a considerable part of tiie frontiers was un-| 


protected, and not unfrequently drenched with the 
blood of the settlers. President Washington, at each 
session of Congress, reiterated his strong and elo- 


quent representations of the existing state of things, 





twenty principal ports on the coast, and to establish 
‘three or four arsenals, with magazines and armories 
connected with them, This was accordingly done, 
and 350 pieces of ordnance distributed among the for- 
tifications. 

| In May, 1796, the military establishment was 
|again fixed, embracing the corps of artillerists and 
‘engineers, at two companies ol light dragoons and 
four regiments of infantry, or about 3,000 men; and 
at this standard it continued throughout the remain- 
der of Washington’s presidency. The general com- 
motion in Europe alarmed the Congress, and, con- 
verting it from its previous niggardly and mistrustful 
policy, obliged it to place greater confideace in the 





*The arms of the militia are, we believe, now pro- 
vided by the General Government from the natioual ar- 
'mories. 
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Executive. Accordingly, the presidency of Mr:| citizen of the United States, or one of the territories 
Adaims wa3 marked, from its commencement, by fre-| thereof.’ Previous to this lime, many foreign ofhi- 
quent and extensive augmentations of the military cers had been introduced into the American service, 
force. In April, 1798, an additional regiment of ar- some of whom had not taken the oath of allegiance. 
tillerists and engineers was raised ; and, in the fol-| In consequence of a temporary arrangement with 
lowing month, the President was invested with pow-| Mr. Erskine, the British minister at Washington, the 
er to raise, during the recess of Congress, 10,000) recruiting under this act was suspended about a year 
men for the term of three years, and to accept ofany afterwards, and was not renewed until within six 
company or companies of volunteers which might! months before the declaration of war. Shortly after 
be offered for service. This fatter authority incon | this renewal, early in 1812, Congress passed an act, 


testibly proves the cunfidence of Congress in the Ex- 
ecutive, as it was alinost equivalent to a power coin- 
mensurate with the force of the entire militia, pro- 
vided a spirit of volunteering were generally preva- 
Jent. About a year after this, the President was 


authorizing 9n additional military force of 25,000 
men, to consist of ten regiments of infantry, two re- 
giments of artillery, and one regiment of light dra- 
goons. The two regiments of artillery, levied under 
this act, differed from the one already in existence, 


conditionally authorized, to use the inverted phraseo- | in having two Lieutenant Colonels each, and only two 
logy of the act, “* to organise and cause to be raised | Majors; but in 1814, the three regiments again 
an additional military force, to consist of twenty-four changed their forms, and were united in a corps, hav- 
regiments of infantry, one regiment and one battal-|ing six Lieutenant Colonels, six Majors, and forty- 
ion of riflemen, a baftalion of artillerists and engi-|eight Captains. In the beginning of 1813, twenty ad- 
neers, and three regiments of cavalry. But the spi- ditional regiments of infantry, or 20,000 men, were 
rit of distrust was again insinuating itself into che | authorized ; and, in the beginning of 1814, three ad- 
legislature, and the same act limited the number of ditional regiments of riflemen. At the last period, 
seladigers, which could be accepted by the Presi-| the artillery again changed its form, and became a 
dent, to 75,000. The amount of force, including re-| corps, having six Lieutenant Colonels, six Majors, 
gulars and militia and volunteers, which President) and forty-eight Captains. No further augmentattons 
Adams was, under certain exigencies,* empowered | were made to the regular force during the war. 
to raise, exceeded considerably 100,000 men. It would appear, from the foregoing statement, 
The difficulties which existed with France, and|that the nominal regular force on foot, during what 
which had principally given rise to these prepara- | the Americans call ** the war of 1812,” was between 
tions, were adjusted in 1800, when the army was re- owen and 70,000, It is not, however, probable, 
duced to four regiments of infantry, two regiments of \that the establishinent Was ever effectively complete. 
artillerists and engineers, and two troops of light dra-| The recruiting service beld out powerful inducements 
goons. Again, in 1802, under the pacific auspices to enlist, the bounties having been enlarged, until 
with which Mr. Jefferson began his administration,! the recruit, besides his monthly pay of eight dollars, 
the military establishment was still further dimin-| was offered fifty dollars when enlisted, an additional 
ished, being fixed at one regiment of artillerists, two fifty when mustered, and twenty-four dollarsand 320 
regiments of infantry, and a corps of engineers.| acres of land at the expiration of his term of service. 
* We keep in service,” said Jefferson, in alettert to; The enlistment was for five years, or dusing the 
Koskiusko, dated April 2, 1802, in answer to an ap-| war. The widow, child, or parent of any person en- 
plication from that illustrious man for military ein-| listed, who was killed or died in the Service, was to 
ployment fu; some brother refugees, ‘‘no more men/|be entitled to receive the same bounty in land, 
than enough to garrison the small posts dispersed at These tempting baits were rapidly swallowed ; but 
great distances on our frontiers, which garrisons wil! the pressing exigencies of the war, transferring the 
generally consist of a captain’s company only, and in| taw soldier immediately from the rendezvous to the 
no case of more than two or three, in not one of a|scene of action, left no time for the operation of that 











sufficient number to require a field officer ; and no 
circumstances whatever can bring these garrisons to- 
ether, because it would be an abandonment of their 
orts.” The same law which reduced the military 
establishment, consolidated the artillery into one re- 
giment ; having one Colonel, one Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, four Majors and twenty Captains; formed the 
engineers into a separate corps, and stationed them 
at West Point, where they were constituted a milita- 
ry academy, thus laying the foundation of an excel- 
lent institution; now flourishing with credit and use- 
fulness. iz 
No change was made in the force of the milifary 
establishment from 1802 until nearly the close of Mr. 
Jefferson’s presidency. “In April, 1808, the disputes 
with tbis country having assumed a serious appear- 
ance, an additional military force was authe~ized, to 


consist of five regiments of infantry, one regiment of 


light artillery; and one regiment of light dragoons, 
augmenting the establishment already on foot by 
about 6,000, * depending always,” said Jefferson, 
‘<on our militia for the operations of the first year of 
war.” The cost of the establishment so increased 
was about 2,400,000 dollars. The act creating this 
augmentation contained a clause, which required 
that every officer appointed under it should * be a 





* A statement of these exigencies would require ex- 
planation, and lead us more into the then political situ- 
ation of the United States, than is consistent with our 
present object. 

+ Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 115. 


$ Jefferson’s Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 493. 


preliminary discipline, which gives cohesion an ef- 
ficiency to a body of men. Hence battalions, which 
marched from the rendezvous complete as to num- 
bers, before they reached the frontiers were often 
reduced, by desertions, to meagre detachments. 

A question of vital importance to the military de- 
fence of the Union arose during this war, as to the 
militia law, which is too important to be omitted 
here. The value ola militia, let us observe en pas- 
sant,in a country where the demand for labor is 
large and wages high, and, consequently, where 
there is every difficulty in the way of voluntary and 
unpaid enlistment into aregular army, cannot be too 
highly estimated, It is. in point of fact, on the mili- 
tia that the early hardships of every American war 
must press, and the standing troops must, in the first 
instance, be merely subsidiary to it. The Ameri- 
can constitution enacts, sec. viii., that the Congress 
shall have the power “to provide for the calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections and repel invasions.”? No sooner 
had war been proclaimed in 1812, than the President 
called on the governments of the States to place 
their respective militias at the disposal of the Gene- 
ral Government. The States of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts were required to despatch detachments 
of their militia to the maritime frontiers, but they 
refused to comply wiih the demand, The objection 
of these States to respond to the demand was, that it 
belonged to the Governors of the several States to 
determine when any of the exigencies contemplated 
by the constitution of the United States existed, so 





as to require them to place the militia in the service 
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of the Union, and under the command of the Presi- 
dent. A different construction would, it was assert- 
ed place all the militia, in effect, at the will of the 
Congress, and produce, what it was one object of the 
constitution to avoid, a military consolidation of the 
States. The Governor*of Massachusetts, on con- 
sulting the Judges of the Supreme Judicial} Court 
on this interesting point, received their implied sanc- 
tion to his construction, which the President desig- 
nated as ‘novel and unfortunate.” He also justly 
observed in his message to Congress, in November, 
1812, that if the authority of the United States to call 
into service and command the militia could be thus 
frustrated, they were not one nation, for the purpose 
most of all requiring it. Neither party would give 
way, and this embarrassing question remained un- 
settled until 1827, when the Supreme Court * of the 
United States solemnly decided, that it belonged ex- 
clusively to the President to judge when the exi- 
gency arises, and that his decision was conclusive. 
Peace was ratified with Great Britain in Februa- 
ry, 1815, at which time the American regular army 
was 32,160 strong, exclusive of commissioned offi- 
cers, distributed thus: infantry, 25,174; artillery, 
3,467 , riflemen, 1,818; dragoons, 1,001; and light 
artillery, 673. During the war, each regiment of 
infautry consisted of 18 companies, of 100 privates 
each, and formed two battalions; the artillery regi- 





t 


to diversify than to improve the means of defence. 
From the period of this reduction to the present 
time, the military establishment of the United States 
has, from time to time, been slightly increased. By 
the last general return it is estimated at 7,958 men, 
of which number 648 consists of commissioned offi- 
cers. Itis divided into two regiments of dragoons, 
1,335 strong; four regiments of artillery, 1,606 
strong ; seven regiments of infantry, 3,118 strong ; 
and 1,418 recruits and unattached soldiers. This 
force is under the command of Major General Ma- 
comb, General-in-chief, whose head quarters are at 
Washington. This force is, however, susceptible of 
considerable enlargement, without any increase of 
regimental officers, or loging much of its immediate 
efficiency. The cost of this establishment, with the 
ordnance, superannuated, and all other departments 
connected with the service, averages about 4,000,000 
dollars. The American army is assigned for the’ 
protection of the maritime and interior frontiers. 
The artillery is necessarily broken up into small de- 
tachmeuts, corresponding with the number of forti- 
cations. The dragoons infantry is chiefly stationed 
on the interior frontier; and, as the Indians are held 
in check better by a few large bodies than by many 
detachments, they are pow more concentrated. The 
policy of Mr. Calhoun, in advancing far within the 
Indian country the cocdon of posts, has, we believe, 





ments were composed of 20 companies, of 72 privates; been generally followed by his successors in the 
each; the rifle regiments of 10 companies of 90 pri- | War Department. 


vates; the dragoon regiments of 12 companies of 80 
privates; and the light artillery was formed into 
one corps, and organized into 12 battalions, each bat- 
talion beiag composed of 48 companies. The esti- 
mates laid before Congress for the establishment of 
1815, which it was proposed to. increase to 62,000 


During the last war with England, it cannot be 


‘denied that the American army labored under some 


disadvantages which now no longer exist. At that 
time, it may be said, there was no established sys- 
tein, either of tactics, disvipline, or ddministration. 
Stetiben’s work, the Manual of the Revolution, had 


men, were 29,400,000 dollars., The militia of the | been suffered to sink into disuse, and its place had 
United States, liable to be called out during the late | been supplied by a selection fiom more modern sys- 


war, rather exceeded in number 700,000. 
last general returns it is estimated at 1,333,091. 


By the | teins, . 
|The regulations were lex non scripta, founded only 


as suited the taste or caprice of the officers. 


Among the first objects which engaged the atten- | on usages or orders which were no longer accessible. 
tion of Congress, after the termination of the war, | Thus the officers of regiments raised in 1812, .were 
was the reduction of the army to the standard of! left almost entirely to conjecture as to every point 
peace. The war, it will be recollected, had disturbed of duty. Two attempts were made early in the war 
nearly all the Indian tribes on the interior frontier, | to introduce new systems of infantry tactics, both of 
and most of them were actively engaged against the which appear to have been only partially successful, 


States. 


ly pacified many of our red allies. Under these 


| 


The peace with England had only nominal-| A resolution passed Congress, early in 1813, “ re< 


quiring a military system of discipline for the infan- 


considerations, the States’ executive recommended | try of the army and the militia of the United States ” 
that the military estalistiment to be reserved out of | to be prepared. A board of officers was constituted, 


the army then on foot should be 20,000 men. Con- 
gress, however, was of opinion that such an estab- 
lishment was far beyond what the necessities of the 
Union demanded, and determined that half the num- 
ber, 10,000 men, would be sufficient. The United 
States was, at the saine time, divided into two mili- 
tary divisions, and these divisions were subdivided 
into nine military departments. On the 19th of 
May, 1837, an alteration was made in the line mark- 
ing the limits of the two great military divisions of 
the federation. This line now commences at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, thence proceeding up that 
river to Cassville, in the territory of Wisconsin ; and 
thence north to the line of demarcation between the 
United States and Canada. These two divisions, de 

nominated the eastern and western, are subdivided 
into seven departments, and have each a Brigadier 
Genera! as commander. 


the States with the Indians, as well as with European | Government down to that time. 


pations, having become settled, and confirmed by a 
peace of some duration, the same authority resolved 
that 6,000 men were an establishment adequate to 
answer all the demands of the public service, sim- 
plifying the organization by suppressing the light 
artillery and riflemen, corps which bad served rather 





* The reader who desires more minute information on 
this subject may refer to Kent’s Commentarieson Ame- 
rican Law, vol. i. p. 262, edit. 1832, 


In 1821, the relations of | 





| 





which compiled a system of Infantry Tactics, front 
the most modern and approved works, which was 
adopted, and which, as revised in 1824, is now, we 
believe, the guide of the army. The artillery was, 
however, still, and always had been, without any es- 
tablished guide ; and there was no system of general 
police and regulation. Both these deficiencies were 
supplied in 1821. A Treatise on Artillery, by Gen: 
Lallemand, was then adopted by the President for 
the service of the United States; and, during the 
same year, a System of General Regulations was 
compiled by Major General Scott, from the English 
and French services, which has since been enforced 
throughout the army. In 1825, Mr. Trueman Cross 
compiled and published, under the authority of the 
War Department, The Military Laws of the United 
States, a volume which contains a complete code of 
its army legislation, from the commencement of the 
We do not venture 
at present to express an Opinion, as to how far these 
systems are calculated to produce uniformity and 
efficiency ; they have, doubtless, in many respects, 
been subsequently improved ; but no one can glance 
over the military laws, without being struck with the 
want ef regularity and congruity, which prevails 
throughout the army legislation of the United States, 

There were, down to within the last few years, in 
the Union, two national armories, and twelve na- 
tional arsenals, Whether there may have been 
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others lately instituted we are not aware ; but those 
that we refer to are still in existence. The arinories 
are at Springfield, Massachusetts, and at Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia. The arsenals are at Watertown, 
Massachusetts; Waterlivet and Rome, New York ; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Washington, District of Co- 
Jumbia; Richmond, Virginia; Augusta, Georgia; 
Frankford and Pittsburg, Penn. ; Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana; and Detroit, Michigan territory. Arms and 
accoutrements are manufactured at the two armories; 
accoutrements, gun carriages, &c., are also made at 


' ; } 
several of the arsenals, while some of thein are mere- 


ly used as depots. There are, we believe, no public 
foundries for casting ordnance, the supply being ob- 
tained from private establishments, Lead is obtained 


in ample quantities from the public mines. 


' Previous to the Revolution, Great Britain had paid 

little attention to the fortifications of her maritime 
frontier in America. When that event broke out, 
the continental Congress quick)y felt the necessity 
of an increased maritime defence; and, early in 
1776, a committee of that body was appointed * to 
consider of the fortifying one or more posts on the 
American coast, in the strongest manner.’? What- 
ever number of posts might have been erected in 
consequence of this resolution, few of them re- 
mained at the close of the war ; for, before the peace, 
the British navy had made its way into every im- 
portant harbor except Boston. 

In 1794, the seaboard continuing naked, acts were 
passed by Congress, directing the principal ports of 
the United States to be fortified, under the direction 
of the President, and as he might judge necessary. 
The want of means precluded the working out of 
this intention effectually, and a few imperfect and 
perishable works, for the protection of the principal 
seaports, were the only results of this legislation. 
Ten years elapsed before the attention of Congress 
was again directed to the subject of fortifications. In 
the beginning of 1808, an appropriation of one mil- 
lion of dollars was made, to enable the President to 
repair and finish such works as hed already been 
completed or begun, and to erect others. Under this 
act, most of the harbors of any importance in the 
United States were fortified. But, as the works had 
been deferred until the moment of urgent necessity, 
they were generally planned without much regard to 
the rules of fortification, and without any view of a 
general system of defence, and were hastily con- 
structed of perishable materials. These fortifications, 
however, imperfect and insufficient as they were, af- 
forded considerable protection to the country during 
the subsequent war; but, after its conclusion, they 
mostly fell inio a state of dilapidation, or were kept 
from falling into that state by frequent and expen- 
Sive repairs. 

Soon after peace had been established, a plan of 
surveys was settled and put in operation by Congress. 
It embraced a complete examination of the coast, so 
far as it could enterinto a general system of national 
defence. Each harbor or bay was accurately and 
deliberately explored, in regard of its capacity for 
defence both by land and water ; all the advantages 
and disadvantages of localities were attentively com- 
pared ; the magnitude of both the immediate and 
remote interests to be protected was brought into 
consideration ; and afterwards the whole combined 
into one view in order to produce a general result. 
Upon these surveys and calculations, a general sys- 
tem of national defence was formed, which was sub- 
mitted to Congress in 1819-20, approved, and an im- 
mediate appropriation was made for its commence- 
ment. Much of these reports has been published, 
but those parts which would be invaluable to an ene- 
my have, of course, been withheld. 

In one series of these reports,* Burwell’s bay, in 





* Engineers’ reports presented to Congress in 1819, 
1820, and 1821. 











James river, and Charlestown, near Boston, were 
recommended as the most proper sites for the great 
naval arsenals of the south and of the north. Hamp- 
ton and Boswell roads as the chief rendezvous, and 
Narraganset bay as an indispensable accessary to 
Boston road. Mobile bay, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
St. Mary’s, in the Chesapeake, the Delaware, New 
York bay, Buzzard’s bay, New’ London, Marble- 
head, Portsmouth, Portland, the mouths of the Kene- 
hec atid Penobscot, and Mount Desert bay, were 


| fixed on as stations and ports of refuge. 


The works proposed by the plan were divided in- 
to three classes. Those which were embraced in 
the first class were recommended to be commenced 
as Soon as possible, and to be completed as fast as the 
resources of the country would admit. They were 
twelve in number, constituting the cardinal points 
of the defence, “to prevent an enemy from estab- 
lishing himself, by means of a navy, In any strong 
position ;”? they included Boston, Newport, New 
York, the river Delaware, the Chesapeake, Mobile, 
the mouths of the Mississippi, and some ports in 
North Carolina. The second class included twenty 
works, which were recommended not to be com- 
menced until a later period, probably not until those 
of the first class were completed. The third class 
embraced seven works, to be postponed to a still 
more remote period. ‘To these, a fourth class was 
subsequently proposed “ containing such works as 
would be necessary only conditionally.” Of the 
works proposed in the second class, some were on- 
ly subsidiary to those of the first class, intended to 
render them more effectual : others were of an inde- 
pendent character, such as those which are to be at 
the mouths of the Potomac and of the Patapsco ; 
these on the coast of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Maine. 

The estimated expense of completing the proposed 
system of fortifications, was about seventeen millions 
of dollars. They were immediately commenced, 
and are in a course of gradual completion, their pro- 
gress being regulated by the resources of the coun- 


| try, and the necessity of a careful and proper execu- 


tion. The Delta of the Mississippi, and the work on 
Mobile Point, forming a subsidiary part of the same 
point, were the earliest objects of attention, and 
worthily so, when we reflect how intimately these 
fortifications are connected with the protection of 
New Orleans, and the multitudinous interests at- 
tached to its safety. The other works belonging to 
the first class, also claiming early atteption, were 
those which defend Hampton Roads, New York, 
and the harbor of New Port. For these, and other 
national works of the same description, Congress has 
annually, not, however, without opposition, appro- 
propriated sums varying from 400,000 to 600,000 
dollars; and, under the direction of its engineers, 
the map of the United States is dotted with fortifica- 
tions, such as Fort Adams, at Benton’s Point; Fort 
Hamilton, New Utrecht Point; Fort Monroe, Old 
Point Comfort; Fort Calhoun, Rip Rap Shoal; Fort 
Jackson, at Clacquemine Bend; Fort Macon, Bogue 
Point, &c., &e. F 

Our readers who have been accustomed to observe 
the progress, and reflect upon the tendency of the 
United States’ institutions, have doubtless remarked 
the rapid progress of the Military Academy at West 
Point, in the public estimation of the Union. It is 
now one of its most favored establishments. The 
comprehensive mind of Washington first suggested 
the necessity of an establishment, where a portion of 
the youth of his country might be constantly em- 
ployed in acquiring such fundamental knowle!ge 
as is generally esteemed indispensable for the at- 
tainment of much proficiency in the science of mo- 
dern warfare. The views of Mr. Adams were in 
harmony with those of Gen. Washington on this sub- 
ject, but circumstances prevented their consumma- 
tion during the administration of either; nor was 
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this finally accomplished until Mr. Jefferson was]arms, with a view to their mutual protection and as- 
placed at the head of the Government. Under his|sistance in cases of emergency ; minor tactics, or the 
fostering care this seminary was first _organized,|evolutions of troops, whether in small or large bo- 
though on a plan differing considerably from the ex-|dies; and the more exalted and complicated princi- 
isting one, and much more limited in its objects and] ples of grand tactics, or strategy, are each in turn 
operations. It was not, however, until 1817 or 1818 carefully attended to, so far as theory and the lessons 
tivat the principal improvements were introduced, | of experience extend. 
and the academy assumed that interior arrangement Besides these military subjects, studies of a differ- 
as to classification, discipline, division of studies, | ent nature are made to engage a large portion of the 
&c., which has since given it a high character for} pupil’s attention during the fourth and last year, 
utility, and made admission into it a matter of com-| Civil engineering, in its multifarious compartments, 
petition. viz: the construction of roads, canals, bridges, and 
The number of its cadets is limited by law to 260, | railroads, together with the elements of carpentry 
and each State is entitled to have one cadet always| and architecture, holds an important rank. Rheto- 
at the academy froma each of its Congressional dis-| ric, and national and constitutional law, added to the 
tricts. The aggregate of the quotas of the States be- | studies we have enumerated, embrace the chief ob- 
ing but 213, there remain more than forty vacancies, | jects of attention at this institution. The academy 
which are usually filled by young gentlemen from | possesses an excellent library, embracing the most 
the territories of Columbias, by sons of officers of the | approved works, French and English, connected 
army and navy, and other persons selected by the| with the object of the institution. 
President and Secretary of War. The number of cadets who, having graduated, an- 
The general object of the West Point Academy is, | nually leave the academy, is, we believe, about for- 
“‘to furnish to the army a supply of efficient officers; | ty, of whom as many as are required for the imme- 
to the militia an intermixture of well trained citi- | diate necessities of the service, receive commissions 
zens, qualified on emergency to discipline that Jast| in the order in which they stand, on what is termed 
and best arm of republics; to infernal improvements | the roll of merit. The others are discharged, having 
a corps of engineers, capable of giving wholesome | received diplomas as testimonials of their character 
direction to the spirit of enterprise which pervades and standing. 
our country.”* ‘To realize these expectations, the| An annual examination of the students takes place, 
following isa cursory view of the subjects embraced to which a number of gentlemen, distinguished for 
in its course of study. | political and scientific attainments, are invited; and 
The first year is devoted entirely to the French | they make a detailed report of their impressions con- 
Janguage and mathematics, ‘‘in eachof which there|cerning the institution to the Secretary of War. 
is a daily recitalion.” During the second year, | Some of these reports are full of most unqualified en- 
mathematical studies are attended to every day, and /comium ; indeed, they are almost universally favora- 
French three times a week, the other days being par- | ble to the utility of the establishment. 
tially devoted to copying, with crayon, models of| In despite of the general popularity of the West 
the human figure. The mathematical and French’ Point Academy, there are many who profess to be- 
courses are completed in the two first years. The lieve it not only useless, but absolutely injurious in 
former course consists of algebra, geometry, trigo-| its effects upon the public interests. Some oppose 
nometry, surveying, descriptive geometry, the prin-/ ijt on the abstract ground, that genius and courage 
ciples of shades, shadows, and perspective, analyt- | alone are enough to ensure distinction in the milita- 
cal geometry, conic sections, and the integral and | ry profession, more especially in a country of which 
differential calculus. These subjects occupy about every citizen is a soldier, forgetful of what their 
three-fourths of the students’ time for two years,’ countryman, Hamilton, well remarked, that “ war, 
and, says the report of visiters for 1830, * appears a | like most other things, is a science to be acquired 
pursuit of somewhat all-engrossing character. To a and perfected by diligence, by perseverance, by time, 
certain extent mathematics are indispensable, and | and by practice.” Others object to it on specific and 
must occupy much time ; but, beyond that universal | internal grounds, into which it would be idle here to 
test, utility, we think they ought to give place to|enter. It may have faults, but the advantages de- 
studies of equal importance.” rived from it are great, and will, doubtless, be per- 
The third year is devoted to the various branches | manent. , 
of natural philosophy and chemistry, and to thecom-| About the year 1824, Mr. Calhoun established an 
pletion of the course of drawing. The afternoons artillery school of practice at Fort Monroe, Old 
of about half this year are employed in oder ele Comfort, Virginia, for the purpose of practi- 











sketches of landscapes, &c., and the remainder in | cally instructing the four regiments of artillery, suc- 
the copying of topographical drawings. Connected |cessively, through a course of two years, in all the 
with this topic, the report we have already quoted | duties belonging to that branch. This establishment, 
remarks: ‘An astonishing proficiency in drawing ||ijke most of Mr. Calhoun’s plans, had great utility 
proves that no ordinary praise is due in that depart-|in view ; but sufficient attention, it was then stated, 
ment; but its character is entirely civil, and con-| had not been paid to preliminary details, and the lo- 
fined to the imitation of pictures and models. Is it| al situation of the school was also said to have been 
not essetial that military surveyors should be accus-| chosen, or, at least, occupied prematurely. 
tomed to sketch nature readily and accurately ?” In the foregoing sketch we have avoided any, but 
Thus far every thing is but preliminary. The} merely incidental, remarks on the militia of the 
main object of the institution is to qualify the pupil | United States. We trust hereafter to have an oppor- 
for the performance of all the duties of a military |tunity of laying some observations, on that depart- 
life; and, by way of preparation, he is carefully dis-| ment of the military force of the Union, before our 
ciplined in the vatious duties of a soldier and an offi- | eaders, as well as of entering somewhat into detail 
cer, “from the handling of a musket to the com-|on other matters which at present we have only 
manding of armies.” The use of the various instru- glanced at. 
ments of attack and defence; the construction of 
military works, both permanent and temporary, and EXPERIMENTAL SURTERRANEOUS AND SUB- 
the most approved methods of attacking and defend- AQUEOUS EXPLOSIONS AT CHATHAM BY THE VOL- 
ing these works; the manner of conducting the}. 1) .preryv.—For several months past the Roy- 
marches of armies, and-of disposing of the different) | Engineers at Chatham, under Colonel Pasley, 
ad 6 ; = os have been trying experiments in firing gunpowder 
* Report of the Board of Visiters of the Military Aca- J : sales 1a 
demy tt West Point, in June, 1830, by the Voltaic battery, chiefly under ; » 
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after many vicissitudes of partial success and of fail- 
ure, they have at last succeeded in bringing this pro- 
cess to as much perfection ss it seems capable of-- 
that is, to as much certainty as the former method of 
firing mines in dry soil. ‘They have repeatedly fired 
gunpowder at the distance of 500 feet, with their 
conducting wires either buried under ground or led 
entirely under water, excepting a few feet connected 
- with the battery, which, in their subaqueous explo- 
sions, was in a boat on the Medway, the powder be- 
ing lodged at the bottom of that river. In their sub- 
terraneous explosion they blew up a field work, and 
in one of their subaqueous experiments they blew to 
pieces a vessel representing a wreck, the fragments 
of which, being of firtimber, came up to the surface 
of the Medway immediately after the column of 
water thrown up hy the explosion. On Saturday 
last they applied their Voltaic battery to the blasting 
of a rock under water. Two very large and heavy 
ieces of hard sandstone were each prepared with a 
ole three inches in diameter, by a borer, after which 
a charge of three-quarters of a pound of gun-powder 
was put into each, and the upper part of the hole was 
tamped by pouring in small fragments of broken 
stone round a cone fixed over each charge, in a new 
and ingenious manner, first suggested by Mr. Howe, 
clerk of the works of the Royal Engineer Establish- 
ment, more than five years ago, which does not seem 
inferior in resistance to the common mode of tamp- 
ing, but is much safer and far more expeditious. The 
conducting wires were led from each charge to the 
battery, which was placed on the gun-wharf, whilst 
the stones, thus prepared and loaded, were lowered 
down from a crane to the bottom of the river oppo- 
site, where the water was fourteen feet deep at the 
‘time, The first stone, being of compact form, was 
blown to pieces, and the rope sling by which it had 
en lowered, and which had not been removed, 
was broken. The second stone, being of a more 
irregular shape, and much thinner, 30 that there was 
not sufficient resistance above and below the charge, 
was brought up by the crane after the explosion, 
which had only blown out the solid part of the stone 
below the bottom of the hole, apparently without in- 
juring amy other part of it. Another charge was 
therefore placed in the same hole, which was tamped 
both above and below in the mode before described, 
and the stone was then again let down to the bottom 
of the river, and after firing this second charge, on 
being hauled up by the crane, it was found to have 
been broken into three parts, one of which did not 
reach the surface, whilst the other two, being still 
held together by the slings, after being raised near- 
ly to the level of the wharf, separated from each 
other and fell to the bottom. One of these charges 
was contained in a tin cylinder, fitted to the size of} 
the hole, the two others in canvass bags of the same 
form, covered with water-proof composition. These 
last experiments, which, like several of the former, 
Were witnessed by a great number of spectators, 
chiefly military, have proved that the Voltaic batte- 
ry may succeed for blasting rock under water, as well 
as for blowing wrecks to pieces, and in the former 
supposition, the holes in the rock would be formed 
and the charges placed by means of the diving-bell. 
The results of thiscourse of experiments may be of 
great importance, especially for defensive military 
mines, because the Voltaic battery affords the only 
possible means of firing several such mines, not only 
instantaneously but simultaneously, and at the very 
moment when an enemy’s column, advancing to the 
assault, is over the very spot where these mines have 
been prepared ; whereas, by the comion mode of 
firing military mines, by a piece of portfire or slow 
match connected to a powder hose, there can be no 
certainty of their taking effect at the precise mo- 
ment required, so that the enemy’s troops might 
either have passed over, or not yet reached the spot, 








at the period of explosion ; and the simultaneous 


explosion of conjunct mines, by this method, is out of 
the question, for no two pieces of portfire or powder 
hoses, though cut to the same length, were ever 
known to burn esactly alike. For subaqueous explo- 
sions, the superiority of the Voltaic battery is still 
more striking—so much so, that Colonel Pasley has 
repeatedly declared, that if he had been possessed of 
the same Voltaic apparatus, and had known how to 
use it, last year in his operations in the Thames, it 
would have saved a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense. Nothing can appear easier than to fire gun- 
powder under water by the Voltaic battery, as ex- 
hibited in a lecture room or scientific institution; but 
the mode usually adopted on such occasions, of pass- 
ing the conducting wires into the charge, thruugha 
cork coated with sealing-wax, and of insulating the 
remaining length of each wire, by enclosing it in 
small India-rubber tubes, is inadequate and inexpedi- 
ent for practical purposes in a rapid tideway and 
deep water. In Colonel Pasley’s experiments at 
Chatham, corks and sealing-wax were rejected, the 
former as being too weak, and the latter from being 
liable to crack, and India-rubber or caouchouc was 
also rejected, as being far too expensive ; instead of 
which a composition of pitch, softened by bees-wax 
or tallow, was adopted, the remarkable efficiency of 
which was proved by keeping one of those experi- 
mental charges ten days under water before it was fir- 
ed, when the powder wasstill perfectly dry. Each pair 
of conducting wires used in these experiments was 
always attached toa rope or line, previously satu- 
rated with boiling tar, to prevent it from tearing 
asunder the soldered joints of the wires, by its alter- 
nate contraction and expansion when wet and 
dry, an effect which on one occasion actually took 
place before the rope was so saturated. The two 
wires and rope were bound together by tape, and 
served round with hemp yarn, andin this state they 
had the appearance of a single rope, capable of being 
coiled and veered out conveniently. One of the most 
important points necessary, was to prevent all strain 
acting upon the conducting wires from without, and 
thereby breaking the small delicate platinum wire 
within the charge, which, by interrupting the cir- 
cuit, would render explosion impossible. To guard 
against this cause of failure in the shocks to which 
the conducting wires may be exposed in a rapid tide- 
way, appeared at firsta very difficult task. The Vol- 
taic battery used was of Professor Daniell’s improv- 
ed construction, which, from retaining its energy 
much longer than any former Voltaic battery, he has 
named the constant Voltaic battery, and which Col. 
Pasley found to be much superior to the best of the 
former constructions at least, for the peculiar purpose 
of fring gunpowder either under ground or under 
water. Sergeant-Major Jones, and the non-commis- 
ed officers and privates who have been employed in 
these experiments, are now as expert in the use of 
this battery as can be desired, and, being artificers, 
they are able to make as well as to use such batteries. 

It ic reported that Colonel Pasley, whose interest- 
ing experiments upon blowing up wrecks, blasting 
rocks, &c., have excited so much attention recently, 
will shortly undertake the demolition of the wreck 
of the Royal George. The Colonei avails himself of 
the recent discoveries and improvements in the sci- 
ence of galvanism, by which sparks are now produced 
in the combustibles under water, by means of wires, 
which are brought into contact with the battery, at 
some distance, in a boat. The novel invention of 
Messrs. Jamieson and Crichmay, spoken of a short 
time since, that of producing combustion by break- 
ing a tube of sulphuric acid upon chlorate of potass, 
was used by French engineers five years ago, for 
firing cannon, exploding mines, &c., and successful- 
ly explained by Mr. Hay, in one of his late lectures 
on chemistry. This plan, too, is open to serious ob- 
jection, as being highly dangerous, lest by any acci- 
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dent the tube should be crushed before its time, great 
delicacy being required in its management ; whereas 
the plan adopted by Colonel Pasley is free from any 


possibility of danger. 





Curtous ExperimeNtT.—We have been favorec 
with the following particulars of some experiments 
on firing gunpowder under water by the voltaic bat- 
tery, tried on Saturday last at Chatham:—1. 4 rough 
fire vessel, 5 feet long, 34 feet wide, and 24 feet deep, 
was previously sunk opposite the Gun wharf, to re- 
present the wreck of a ship, having a ring and lines 
attached to it, which are supposed to be placed by a 
diver after the vessel has been sunk. 2. A charge 
of 40 lbs. of powder was let down froma boat and 
hauled into close contact with the supposed wreck, 
by means of the lines and ring above mentioned. 
The coil containing the conducting wires, one-fifth 
of aninch in diameter, by which this charge was 
fired, was veered out to its whole length of 500 feet, 
from the same boat. 3. On the signal being given, 
from the boat by a bugle, to denote that all was 
ready, the signal to fire was made, also by the bugle. 
The explosion succeeded admirably. A column of 
water was thrown up by it, and the fragments of the 
vessel came up to the surface. 4. Three charges, 
each of 5lbs. of powder, were sunk at the distance of 
about 30 or 40 feet from each other, opposite to the 
Gun wharf, having a pair of convecting wires, 150 
feet long, attachedtoeach. Theends of these wires 
were soldered together by threes, and brought to 
the two poles of the voltaic battery, which had pre- 
viously been removed from the boat after the first 
operation, and placed on the wharf, by which the 
charges were fired simultaneously, after two bugle 
sounds, as before. Two of the three charges were 
exploded simultaneously, and the third was prevent- 


ed from doing so by a fracture in one of the con-: 


ducting wires. The battery used was of Professor 
Daniell’s improved construction. The wires in the 
last experiment were common copper bell-wires, 
about a 16th of an inch in diameter, which were only 
used from not having any more of the former de- 
scription. The experiments succeeded perfectly, 
and to the great delight of thousands of spectators. 
As we stated in our last, they were preparatory to 
blowing to pieces the wreck of the Royal George, 
at Spithead, sunk in 1782, and which has a number 
of very valuable brass guns, of large calibre, on 
board her, all of which will be recovered after the 
demolition of the wreck.— English paper. 





Royvat Arsenat, WootwicH.—There has been 
much bustle and activity displayed here lately, get- 
ting the necessary materiel ready, preparatory for the 
artillery experiments that are shortly to take place 
on the Sandwich Flats. A large quantity of 15lbs., 
24lbs., and 32Ibs, rockets have been made expressly 
for this purpose. The guns to be experimented up- 
on are old ones, of various sizes, which have been 
re-bored, making the calibre larger; heavier charges 
will therefore be used with ordnance of Jess weight 
of metal. A newly invented flexible shell tube, 
which, when ignited, cannot be extinguished until 
the whole is exhausted, will be tested; the one now 
in use is liable to be extinguished by the sudden 
*s dash” when the shell comes in contact with water, 
which, in such instances, renders it comparatively 
useless from its non-explosion ; this improvement is 
the invention of Mr. James Marsh, of the medical 
department of this establishment, an occasicnal as- 
sistant to Prof. Farraday. He isalso the inventor of 
that invaluable apparatus for the detection of poison 
by arsenic, for which the Society of Arts recently 
awarded their large gold medal. An order has been 
received for four millions of musket cartridges for 
Canada. A new method for moulding musket balls 
by hydraulic pressure, instead of casting as at present, 
will, it is said, shortly be adopted. 





Garrison oF Paris.—The effective force of 
the garrison of Paris, according to the WVational, is 
shortly to be increased by a regiment of cavalry. 
This reinforcement is turgent. [ts necessity has 
been shown, we are told, not by thé official adminis- 
tration of the War Department, which is forbidden 
to interfere in any but matters connected with ac- 
counts and correspondence, but by the grand mili- 
tary council sitting at the chateau. All the barracks 
at the capital, adds the WVational, are crammed with 
soldiers from top to bottom ; the old ones, as well as 
those constructed since 1830, and the extensive fa- 
brics lately purshased for the same purpose, are al- 
ready inadequate for the accommodation of the garri- 
son. It would be, in consequence, difficult to pro- 
vide lodgings for this reinforcement of cavalry. But 
the Pavillon Marsan cavalierly solves difficulties of 
this kind, and decided that Paris should be blessed 
with a new barrack. ‘“ At this rate,” continues the 
Nutional, “ Paris will shortly absorb the whole ar- 
my of the interior, Every year the effective force 
of the troops charged with its safe keeping augments 
in an incredible proportion. There are at present 
within its walls 23 battalions of infantry, three entire 
regiments of cavalry, four hatteries of artillery, two 
companies of veterans, and the horse and foot muni- 
cipal guards; that is to say, at least 17,000 bayonets, 
2,000 cavalry, and 24 pieces of artillery. Round 
Paris we find a similar accumulation of military 
force. There are eight batteries of artillery at Vin- 
cennes, one at Rambouillet, one at St. Germain, one 
at Compiegne, one at Melun, one at Fontainebleau, 
one at Meaux, &c., and regiments of infantry at Ver- 
sailles, Ruel, Courbevoie,, St. Denis, Vincennes, 
&e. This is nearly incredible; in less than twelve 
heurs 35,000 men can be assembled on the Boule- 
vards and quays, and in twenty-four hours upwards 
of 50,009. And this army, more numerous than the 
‘one with which Napoleon twice conquered Italy, is 
'not deemed sufficient, but must still be increased !’? 





| 





Lorp NEtsoNn AND THE Dey or Avorers.—In 
1804, the Superb, Capt. R. G. Keates, having previ- 
ously paid a couple of ansuccessful visits to the Dey 
‘of Algiers, once more preceded Lord Nelson and 
‘his fleet, for the purpose of obtaining redress for cer- 
tain grievances, the most crying of which was the 
| release from slavery ofsome Maltese British subjecte. 
His sable highness was somewhat slow in compre- 
hending what a few stripes of bunting could have to 
do with the matter. Capt. Keates had, however, so 
timed his audience, that Lord Nelson, with his whole 
fleet, was at the moment opportunely in sight in the 
offing. When the Dey’s~-"e encountered this some- 
what unpleasant prospect he became unusually 
complaisant, and the slaves were immediately or- 
dered to be given up to the Superb’s boat, then ly- 
ing in the mole, No sooner, however, had the half- 
assured prisoners been stored away, than the Alge- 
rine Official discovered that two men more had been 
released than had been demanded. So soon as Sir 
Richard was made acquainted with the ground of 
dispute, he ordered the coxswain to seize the fly of 
the pendant so as to cover the entire boat, apprizing 
the Algerines that if any force were attempted, he 
(Capt. K.) would reland all the slaves, and leave the 
Dey to take the consequences. When his highness 
discovered how matters stood, he gave up the priso- 
ners, modestly requesting that the Admiral might be 
informed, that a few pounds of gunpowder, as a ran 
som, would be highly acceptable; and with this sin- 
gular message did Keates proceed alongside the Vic- 
tory. Having made known the wishes of the Dey, 
Lord Nelson replied, ** Tell him from me, Keates, 
that if l am to ransom with powder, it must be done 
after my own fashion, and with the usual accompani- 
ments—shot and shell.” 
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Mitirary Experiment.—It has very frequent- 
ly happened, during great military operations, that 
the passage of rivers by bodies of troops has been 
found impossible at moments when it would have 
Jed to the must important results, owing to the roads 
leading up to their banks being unfit for wheel car- 
riages over the points where it has been desired to 
cross. The carriages now in use for the conveyance 
of the pontoons or portable boats generally employed 
in constructing temporary wilitary bridges are neces- 
sarily so large, and so heavy and cumbersome whlien 
loaded, as to require as many as eight or ten horses 
to each carriage, unless on the smoothest roads, and 
may be seen and heard from such a distance as to 
make it impossible to perform any movement with 
them concealed from an enemy watching, as is usual, 
the principal roads leading to rivers in their vicini- 
ty. On Monday morning an experiment was made 
by Col. Macintosh, on the Serpentine river, in pre- 
sence of his Grace, the Duke of Wellington, Load 
Hill, the General commanding in chief, Generals 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir George Murray, the Ad- 
jutant General, Sir John Macdonald, Sir J. Gardiner, 
and many other distinguished officers, which holds 
out the promise of the complete attainment of the 
object in view. Two pontoons, composed of very 
portable materials, supporting a wooden platform, 
(and although constituting only a small portion of 
a bridge, sufficient to judge of results from,) having 
been placed upon the water, as large a body of the | 
Foot Guards as could stand upon the platform was | 
directed to occupy it, amounting to upwards of forty 
men. The weight of this number of men may be 
calculated at about a ton more than that of a piece of 








heavy ordnance; but, as the pontoons were not 
immersed to quite half their depth, it is obvious that) 
they could have supported a much greater weight. | 
The raft thus formed was then towed out to some | 
distance in the Serpentine, and, having returned to | 
the shore and landed the men, was taken to pieces, | 
and the pontoons and other materials disposed in such 
a way as to show their convenience for transport by 
animals without employing wheel-carriages. We 
are happy to say the illustrious Duke appeared (o be 
in excellent health and spirits, and seemed to view 
the experiment with interest and approbation. 





FRENCH FLEET IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.— 
The ship Jena sailed from Toulon on the 24th inst., 
for the Levant, on receipt ofa telegraphic despatch 
from Paris. Five other ships of the line, the Monte- | 
bello, of 120 guns, the Jupiter, of 80, the Diadem, of 
80, the Trident, of 74, and the Santi Petri, of 80, 
were shortly to proceed for the same destination. 
The entire of the French naval forces in the Levant 
would, it was thought, be placed under the orders 
of Admiral Rosamel. The Thetis frigate was coim- 
pletely fitted out, and ready to receive her new com- 
mander, the Prince de Joinville, who was expected 
in Toulon the beginning of May. 


The following is a statement of the present force 
of the French Mediterranean squadron, divided into 
two sections: Division of the Levant: ships of the 
line—Hercule, bearing Admiral Lalande’s flag, at 
Smyrna ; Triton, at Smyrna; Santi Petri, at Toulon, 
in quarantine ; Jena and Jupiter, at Toulon; Tri- 
dent, in Toulon harbor under repair ; corvette Favo- 
rite, in the Levant ; brigs Palinure and Bougainville, 
and the schooner Messange, in the Levant; total, 
ten. Division in reserve at Toulon: ships of the 
line, Montebello, Genereaux, and Diademe, frigate 
Thetis, corvettes Diligence and Brillante: total six. 
This last division is expected to be put under the 
command of Capt. Duval d’Ailly, of the Montebello. 
In a few months the squadron will probably be rein- 
forced by the Alger and Marenge, which are now 








fitting out. 








Sin THomas Harpy 1N A sTonmM.—When Sir 
Thomas Hardy was in command of H. M. ship Tri- 
umph, one of the squadron of Sir Richard Strachan, 
so many of which were dismasted in a hurricane, in 
1806, he saved his masts by striking his lower yards 
and topmasts. This is a course which many officers, 
unacquainted with its advantages, or the facility with 
which it may be achieved, even in the largest ships, 
would naturally shrink from. After the hurricane, 
Sir Richard Strachan, whose ship was disabled, 
hoisted his flag on board the Triumph, and a gale 
came on, almost equal in violence to the hurricane. 
Sir Thomas astonished the Admiral, who was a per- 
fect sceptic as to the practicability of such a maneu- 
vre, by getting all ready to strike lower yards as the 
gale increased. He allowed it to be done, however, 
and, as the gale moderated, expressed a wish to have 
the foresail set as soon as possible. The fore-yard 
was instantly swayed up, the sail let fall, reefed, and 
set almost as quick,y as if it had been the fore-topsail. 
Nor were these solitary instances; for we have heard 
Sir Thomas Hardy say, that he was in the constant 
practice of striking his lower yards and topmasts 
whenever the indications of the barometer and other 
circumstances transpired to give warning of a severe 
gale.— foreign Quarterly Review. 





Russ1a.— Extract of a letter-from St. Petersburgh, 
of the 9th April.— Every thing here breathes war ; 
the Emperor, it is said, will go to Kiew, even before 
the marriage of the Duke de Luchtenberg, to review 
the army of the south, and to deliver the command 
of it to Marshal Paskevitch. General Witt is charg- 
ed to negotiate with Prince Metternich for the rup- 
ture of Austria with England in case of a war in the 
east; and it is said that the Emperor has offered as an 
inducement to Austria, the incorporation of Servia, 
Bosnia, and the Mountenegrian country with Hun- 
gary, taking for Russia, at the same time, Wallachia 
and Moldavia,” 


Extract of a letter from Odessa, dated April 8:— 
* The Black Sea fleet, composed of 30 ships, com- 
pletely manned and equipped, bas assembled in our 
roads, and to-morrow or the day alter, under the 
command of Admiral Prince Gortschakof, will sail to 
join the division under Admiral Oumanetz, which 
has been three weeks off Sinope, watching the Bos- 
phorus. This reinforcement .is in consequence of 
dispatches from Admiral Oumanetz, announcing that 
intelligence had reached him that the English fleet 
which was at Tschesme, intended to take possession 
of the Dardanelles, as soon as hostilities should com- 
mence between Turkey and Egypt.” 





The rumor which has been prevalent during the 
last fortnight, in naval circles, of the intention of 
Ministers to send a demonstration fleet to the Baltic, 
turns out to be correct, It is to consist of ren seventy- 
twos, to be commanded by Admiral Gace, viz:— 
the Bellisle. Benbow, Blenheim, Cornwallis, Has- 
tings, Illustrious, Agincourt, Hawke, Edinburgh, 
and a tenth, the name of which has not transpired. 
It would seem that information which has reached 
the Foreign office of the aggressive disposition which 
has recently been manifested by Russia, has led to 
this determination. Orders have, we are assured, 
been received, to countermand the apartinents which 
were preparing, at Mivart’s Hotel, for the reception 
of the Grand Duke of Russia. We learn also, that 
Count Nesselrode has been dismissed; that Count 
Orloff has superseded him, and that the war party in 
the Russian Cabinet are in the ascendant. Hava 
these changes any thing to do with the organization 
of the above mentioned fleet ?—United Service Ga- 
zetle, April 20. 

The British Admiralty have issued an order that 
seamen shall be supplied with tobacco at the reduced 
price of 1s. per pound. 
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WASHINGTON CITY ; 
THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1839. 





Froripa War.—This prolific source of the ex- 
penditure of national treasure and valuable lives, of 
fatiguing marches and harassing skirmishes, where 
no laurels can be won, of sacrifice of all comfort to 
the army, and the theme of countless newspaper 
squibs, is at length terminated—to appearances at 
least. But who can count upon the faith of the wily 
Seminole and the treacherous Mickasukie? We 
might as well rely upon the stability of the wind. 
When it suits their purpose to violate the agreement, 
and they see a chance to do it with impunity, pre- 
texts will not be wanting. A vigilant watch will no 
doubt, however, be kept upon all their movements, 
and if unprincipled whites can be restrained from 
intercourse with the Indians, the latter may remain 
peaceable. 


We rejoice at the compact that has been entered 
into, inasmuch as it will afford to the army a respite 
from a toilsome and ingloriouscampaign. The Flo- 
ridians, judging from the tone of their newspapers, 
do not approve of the armistice, or of any thing short 
of the unconditional removal of the Indians trom the 
Territory. A Tallahassee paper commences and 
closes the order of General Macomb, issued at Fort 
King, with the words “ shame !!! shame !!! shame!!!” 











The Grand Jury for the counties of Alachua, Co- 
lumbia, and Hillsborough, at the April term, 1839, 
presented the war as a nuisance, under seven dis- | 
tinct counts; and denounced the officers of the army | 
for permitting the soldiers to waste and plunder the | 
property of the citizens, for perpetrating on some of | 
the citizens illegal assaults and batteries, and false 
imprisonment, and then shielding themselves under 
their commissions and the force under their com- 
mands. From this denunciation, the Grand Jury 
aforesaid specially exempt Capt. Lroyp J. BeEay 
of the 2d dragoons. 


We do not know whether to take this presentment. 
as an ebullition of spleen, or to attribute it to that im- 
patience of character and spirit which cannot brook 
wholesome restraint. Ushered to the world under 
the solemnity of an oath, it carries more consequence 
than ordinary newspaper paragraphs. 

Considering the services and sacrifices of the ar- 
my, and the high-toned character of its officers, such 
presentments and denunciations are, to say the least, 
extremely ungrateful, and we have not the slightest 





doubt entirely undeserved. Men, who are regard- 
ful of their own rights, seldom infringe upon the 
rights of others. Bound by their orders, their com 
missions, and their oaths, to protect and defend the 
interests of their common country, they may, at 
times, in the discharge of an unpleasant duty, be 
forced to disregard private rights.or interests to se- 





cure the general good ; and when such occasions do 


occur, we know enough of the character of our offi- 
cers to warrant us in saying that mildness and for- 
bearance temper the seeming discourtesy of the act. 





Sea STeEamerS.—It is understood that the pro- 
ceedings of the Board, lately in session at Washing- 
ton, have been approved by the Navy Department, 
and orders issued to commence immediately the con- 
struction of two sea steam vessels of war—one at 
New York, and the other at Philadelphia. They are 
to be built upon the same model, and are intended to 
be as near alike as possible, with the exception of 
the engines. To test the comparative advantages of 
the two descriptions of engines adopted, one of the 
steamers is to be fitted with two inclined engines, of 
ten feet stroke ; the other vessel to have two vertical 
engines of the same power, of seven feet stroke. 

The dimensions of the hull are reported at :— 


Feet. Inches. 


Length between perpendiculars, 220 0 
Moulded beam, 39 0 
Depth of hold, 23 6 


Tonnage, by custom-house measurement, 1,650 
tons. 





The ‘* Notes on the military establishments of the 
United States,” which we have copied from the 
United Service Journal, for May, are temperately 
and candidly written. They contain some trifling 
errors, arising, probably, from the early date of the 


| documents referred to as authority. The author con- 
| fines himself to a simple statement of facts, with little — 


comment, and must have derived his information from 
official documents. It is not that they contain any 
thing new to our readers, that we extract these Notes, 
but to apprise those who have not access to the work 
itself, of what foreigners say and think of us. 





The Revenue Cutter Crawford (formerly the Jef- 
ferson) having been repaired and refitted at Balti-. 
more, was brought round to the District a few days 
ago to receive her armament. On Friday evening 
several gentlemen were invited to partake of a col- 
lation prepared on board, and were pleased with the 
neatness of her appearance, and the urbanity of her 
officers. The Crawford is to be stationed at Savan- 
nah, and the vicinity. 





The Norfolk Herald asks why Fort Monroe was 
not selected for the Camp of Instruction, and claims 
in its behalf ample quarters, plenty of space, fine 
climate, cheap provisions, and the best living. 


It may be sufficient to state that Fort Monroe has 
been for some time in charge of the Engineer De- 
partment, undergoing repairs, and the presence of a 
large body of troops would therefore have been in- 
convenient. As one of the objects in view in col- 
lecting the troops, was to accustom them to the du- 
ties of the camp, quarters were not needed. In all 
other respects, the site selected is believed to possess 
equal advantages with Fort Monroe. 
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There is an Admiral in the Russian Navy, whose 
name, (Gortschakof,) according to the English mode 
of pronunciation, sounds very much like Got-such-a- 
cough. The Philadelphians may enjoy their propen- 
sity to punning to their hearts’ content. 





To Corresponpents.—The publication of the arti- 
cle signed ‘‘ Justice,’’ deprecating the retention of the 
3d regiment of artillery, in Florida, is rendered unne- 
cessary, by the recent order, announced in the last 
Chronicle, directing this regiment to proceed to New 
York. ‘‘ A Commissioned Officer,’”’ on the pay of the 
army, is unavoidably postponed until next weck. 





THe Hornet.—The New York Despatch has the 
following additional statement in reference to the 
supposed survivor of the Hornet: 


Mr. Levcer: To whom should persons wishing to 
enter the West Point Academy apply, and what are the 
conditions on which they enter? 

By answering the above, you will oblige 

SEVERAL. 

Application for admission to West Point must be 
made to the Secretary ef War. The number of ap- 
plications have been, for many years pst, very great, 
particularly from the cities. The students admitted 
each year are selected from the various sections of 
ithe country ; and it bas been frequently alleged, and 
isellom denied, that the distribution of the privilege 
is a matter of favoritism. The first requisite, there- 
fore, is friends at court. Without this, our inquiring 
friends may as well abandon the idea of sharing in 
the advantages of the institution. The qualifications 
strictly required are juvenility and capacity to pass 
through the preparatory examination in the ordina- 
ry branches of an English education. ‘ The condi- 
tions on which they enter,” are those to which offi- 








‘*We are now indebted to our informant for far- 


cers in the army are subjected. The class at West 


ther particulars, and present them to the public as! Point is a portion of the army—viewed in any other 


offering an opportunity to judge something of the 
probability or improbability of the statement made 
by us, that such a person still survives. The gen- 
tleman who gave us the material for the first para- 
graph is well known in Boston, and in this city ; 
and to him we shall refer whoever may make per- 
sonal application to us. He informs us that there 
was a slighterrorin our first paragraph. The Hor- 
net, when struck by the hurricane, was driven near 
Cuba, and an effort had been made, but in vain, to 
gain the protection of a bay, or the lee of a point. 
The vessel struck on a rock and immediately sunk, 
with near 300 souls on board, and the few who es- 
eaped, (if any beside the man now in Illinois did 
escape,) were carried ashore by the surf among ‘he 
rocks. 

So far for the sailor’s story. His name is John 
Davis Read: he is by birth a Scotchman, and on 
board the Hornet helonged to the carpenter’s gang. 
If there was such a name on board the Hornet, it is 
to be found in the office of the Secretary of the Na- 
vy ; to whom we shall cause to be forwarded a copy 
of this day’s paper. Mr. Read has a farm near Belle- 
ville, St. Clair county, Illinois ; but works occa- 
sionally at his trade over and about the Twelve Mile 
Prairie. 

The gentleman to whom we are indebted for the 
information, tells us, that while in Illinois, he was 
forsome months acquainted with Mr. Read—and 
and that he has full confidence in his statement. He 
says furthermore, that Mr. R. is well known in the 
section of the country in which he resides. The rea- 
son given by him for preserving silence upon the} 
subject, is, as before stated, that his term of service 
had not expired, and he had no wish to complete it.” 


At our request, a careful examination has been 
made of the muster roll of the Hornet, for the whole of 
the year 1829, and there is not one among all the 
crew by the name of Read. There is no probability 
either, had this pretended sailor’s story been true, 
that he would have been compelled to serve out his 
unexpired time, had he made himself known on his 
arrival in the United States. The love of the mar- 
vellous, so strong among seamen, and the absolute 
certainty of his being made much of, as the only sur- 
vivor of the Hornet, are too strong inducements for 
any one to reveal himself, instead of keeping the se- 
cret locked up in his own bosom for years. 








We repeat our conviction that the story is impossi- 


ble; it is a sheer fabrication, made out of whole 
cloth—Ed, 4. & NV. C. 








light, the West Point institution would be unconsti- 
tutional—and, as members of the army, they are 
bound to yield obedience, and are punished with dis- 
missal from the army, or even severer punishments, 
in case of misconduct. The discipline of West Point 
is very rigorous and wholesome, and the course of 
education highly eligible. The institution has, how- 
ever, been waning in reputation for some;years past. 
— Philadelphia Ledger, June 5. 


We copy the above paragraph for the purpose of 
anticipating and correcting any misapprehension to 
which it might lead. We are not disposed to quar- 
rel about words; but the term of “ favoritism”? is 
hardly the proper one to apply to the distribution of 
the cadet appointments. One cadet is allowed to 
each Congressional district of the United States, and 
when a vacancy occurs, it is generally filled on the 
nomination of the Representative of that District in 
Congress. We cannot conceive a fairer method than 
this of distributing the appointments, nor one less 
liable to the charge of favoritism. 

The cadets allowed by law, over the number thus 
provided for, are selected by the Secretary of War 
from the descendants of those who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to their country, in a civil or mi- 
litary capacity ; but this number is very limited. 

With respect to the assertion contained in the last 
sentence, we are happy to assure the editor of the 
Ledger, and our readers, that from all we can gather, 
the Military Academy is at present as well conduct- 
ed, and in as flourishing a state, as in its palmiest 
days. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
June 4—Lt. J. M. Scarritt, Corps Engrs, Fuller’s 
Ass’t. Sur. R. Archer, army, do 


6—Capt. John Page, 4th infy. Polk’s 
Lt. A. S. Macomb, A. D. C. Gen. M’s 
Capt. E. S. Winder, 2d Drags. Polk’s 
Lt. S. Eastman, Ist infy. Fuller’s 
Major J. L. Gardner, 4th arty. Alexandria 


10—Col]. J. G. Totten, Corps Engrs. 





ARRIVALS ATF PHILADELPHIA. 

June 2, Purser H. W. Greene, S. B. Thompson, navy; 
Capt. E. D. Bullock, army. June 3, A. Murray, Lieuts. 
R. L. Page and T, W. Brent, navy. June 4, Captain 
T. Crabb, navy, and lady; Capt. I. P. Simonton, Dr. 
A. F. Suter, army. June 7, Lieuts. J. M. Scarritt, L. A. 
B. Walbach, Major M. M. Payne, army ; J. J..B. Wal- 
bach, Dr. S. Moseley, navy. ; 
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Correspondence of the Army and Navy Chronicle. 
FLORIDA WAR. 


Fort Kine, May 27, 1839. 
The last fifteen or twenty days have been to us a 


season of much interest and gpeculation. The Flori- 
da war has been so often ended, that every step taken 
to effect a result so desirable, seemed to sink us stil! 
deeper in the mire,and caused us to look confidently 
for a more harassing and sanguinary continuance. 
But the occurrences of the last week leave no doubt 
but that the war is ended, and we at least have the 
prospect of being relieved from pursuing an enemy 
who can never be found or numbered but under a 
flag of truce. 

Gen. Macomps arrived at Garey’s Ferry in April, 
and immediately issued orders to the army generally, 
of such a character as would be the means of open- 
ing acommunication with the hostiles, and appoint- 
ed the Ist of May for a general council at Fort King. 
All the friendly Indians and negroes were despatch- 
ed into the interior with instructions to obtain an in- 
terview, if possible; but from the threats which had 
been from time to time received from them, there 
were but few who predicted a successful result. The 
most experienced officers in Florida were of this 
opinion. No Indian or white man would run the 
hazard of encountering them, as Sam Jones had sent 
in word, that any stranger who approached his camp, 
under any circumstances whatever, should be put to 
death. 

Gen. Macoms arrived here on the 30th April, but 
not an Indian was to be seen or heard of, and from 
the frequent depredations in different parts of the 
country, the prospect of a successful result was in- 
ceed gloomy. Gen. TAYLOR came soon after, com- 
pletely discouraged. The friendly Indian who had 
been with him some six or eight months, instead of 
being the medium of communication with the hos- 
tilés, had joined them, taking with him all the friend- 
ly Indians at Tampa, and leaving word that Gen. 
Macoms had come for the purpose of gathering 
them in under friendly assurances, seize them, and 
transport them to Arkansas, and that he and his 
friends were not to be deceived. 

After this became known, every officer saw but a 
recurrence of those disheartening events which have 
characterised this protracted war from its very com 
mencement. Gen. Macoms, however, was noi wil- 
ling to abandon his object under these circumstances, 

and accordingly adopted every plan that could be 
devised to attain the desired end. Indian John,a 
friendly Indian, together with his women and chil- 
dren; received presents and provisions, and were di- 
rected to take themselves to the hammocks and 
swamps, and not return until he had had an inter- 
view with some of the hostiles. He returned after 
the lapse of a few days, bringing the intelligence 
that eight Mickasukie warriors were encamped with- 
in a mile of us, and the following morning would visit 
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Early in the morning these distinguished visiters 
were seen wending their way through the pine 
woods, towards our encampment, bearing a white 
flag, and headed by Har-lock-tustenugge, a Micka- 
sukie chief. They were received by Gen. Macoms 
with much form and ceremony, and with every mark 
of friendship and kindness. All of them were much 
embarrassed by the appearance ef so many officers 
and soldiers in uniform, and it was not until they 
were told that they pertained to the rank of the Great 
Chief that was sent to talk to them, that they were 
at all satisfied. The appearance of these Indians was 
indeed interesting ; some of them had had no iater- 
course with the whites for at least three years. The 
chief, Har-lock-tustenugge was a man about thirty 
years of age, well dressed, tall, commanding person, 
manly, prepossessing countenance, and an expressive 
and fluent speaker. The others were quite young, 
and remarkable for their hideous and repulsive faces, 
and their fine, well-proportioned, athletic persons, 
which were well displayed, they having no other 
garb than a rough buck-skin shirt. The General ex- 
plained to them clearly and briefly the object of his 
visit among them, and if they were willing to com- 
ply with his demands the white and red man could 
once more be at peace. The country below Pease 
creek was shown to them upon the map, the bound- 
ary defined, and if they were disposed to go there 
and be at peace, and not cross the line, they should 
remain unmolested, for the time being; and that 
those Indians who were committing depredations 
along the frontiers, in the vicinity of Tallahassee, 
must be brought in without delay. If you are wil- 
ling to accede to this, said Gen. Macoms, we can 
again be friends; if not, the war must be continued. 
The chief evinced much pleasure, and expressed his 
willingness to comply with every demand. The In- 
dians, he said, were scattered throughout the coun- 
try, in parties of four and five, but he knew that so- 
soon as those west of the Suwannee river heard what 
he should send to them, they would cease their de- 
predations, come in immediately, and retire to the 
country assigned them. His young men he would 
send there without delay, requiring them to come in, 


This chief and his companions left us the following 
morning, and eight days after encamped in our vi- 
cinity with upwards of a hundred souls. In the mean 
time Lieut. Col. Harney arrived from Key Bis- 
cayne with Chitto-tuste-nuggee, the principal chief 
of the Seminoles and Mickasukies. Sandy, a faith- 
ful black interpreter, after three days’ search, acci- 
dentally discovered this Indian near the Everglades, 
returning from a fishing excursion. He immediately 
accosted him, when the chief asked him what he 
wanted there. ‘‘I suppose you have come with more 
lies.” Sandy, however, related to him the instruc- 
tione given io Col. Harney, by Gen. Macoms, 
which he was induced to believe, and consented to 





the camp. 


accompany him to the fort. 
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Upon Chitto-tuste-nuggee’s arrival at Fort Lauder- 
dale, he obtained from Lt. Col. HARNey a corrobo- 
ration of all that had been told him by Sandy. He 
expressed his willingness to accompany Col. Har- 
NEY to any point to meet Gen. Macoms; but, be- 
fore doing so, was desirous to return to his tribe and 
consult upon the acceptance of the terms offered 
them. After an absence of three days, he returned, 
bringing with him O-che-hadjo, a young chief who 
had been delegated by the tribe to witness his pro- 
ceedings with the whites. 

Sam Jones, from his age and inability to travel, 
declined coming ; but desired his acquiescence in the 
terms proposed to be made known. This man, in 
the opinion of the Indians, has never been consider- 
ed an important chief, and less so now than ever. 
The Mickasukies, of which tribe he isa chief, have 
heretofore occupied the northern portion of the Pe- 
ninsula; but from the inroads made uvon them by 
the troops, they have been obliged to retire south, 
cultivate and live upon land belonging to the Semi- 
noles, who are by far more numerous. The Semi- 
noles, finding this to be the case, and having an an- 
tipathy to this feeble but warlike nation, determined 
to bring them into subjection by insisting upon the 
election of a Seminole chief, who was to govern all; 
and, in the event of their refusal, compel them to 
leave their country. The Mickasukies, being re- 
duced to this emergency, consented, and Chitto- 
tuste-nuggee was elected chief. He is about forty 
years of age—remarkably pleasant and affable when 
spoken to, but at other‘times very dignified and reserv- 
ed. By his conversation and conduct in and out of 
council, he showed himself to bea man of much in- 
telligence and observation. The Indians paid him 


great respect, and seeemed gratified in having so able | 


a counsellor. 

The last council was held on the 22d inst.; both 
chiefs were present, together, with forty-five Semi- 
nole and Mickasukie warriors. Gen. Macomp, up- 
on this occasion, as upon all others, gave to it a de- 
gree of excitement and interest by adhering to 1m- 
posing forms and ceremonies. Indeed, this is indis- 
pensable in all negotiations with Indians ; for among 
the most degenerated these customsare retained from 
generation to generation, and attach to ail that is said 
a degree of solemnity which they believe is grate- 
fully received by the Great Spirit. 

A large council chamber was erected, and the Gen- 
era) and his staff, with all the officers at the post, in 
uniform, were escorted to the council by the band of 
the 7th infantry and a company of dragoons on foot. 
White flags were hoisted at different points ; a fire 
was built in the centre of the chamber, around which 
the Indians were seated in profound silence; pipes 
and tebacco were given to them; and, amid a cloud 
of smoke, the Indians passed round, shaking hands 
with all present. The terms of peace were again 
fully explained to them: that they were to go below 





Pease creek and remain within the prescribed limits, | 








as shown by the black lines drawn upon the map, and 
be at peace. The 15th day of July next is the day 
agreed upon for them to be within the country for 
the present allotted them. Chitto-tuste-nuggee fol- 
lowed in a brief and sensible speech. He expressed, 
with great earnestness, the pleasure he derived in be- 
ing once more friends ; and his concurrence and that 
of his tribe in all that had been proposed. The most 
vigorous measures, he said, should be immediately 
adopted to bring in the straggling parties; and a 
complete removal should be effected, to the country 
assigned, withoutdelay. He desired that posts might 
be established near their boundaries, tu keep the 
whites from intruding upon them; and that a space 
of ground might be made between them—a neutral 
ground—upon which neither Indians nor white men 
should dare to venture. Har-lock-tuste-nuggee said: 
‘**he had but little to say—the chief who had preced- 
ed him had spoken the words of his own heart—the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife are now buried forever; 
and the Great Spirit knows our hearts are true. Six 
of my young men, who you see are not here, are 
gone west of the Suwannee river, and in the vicinity 
of Tallahassee, to carry the great talk. I know,” 
said he, ‘that murders have been recently commit- 
ted—it could not be otherwise, as those Indians have 
not yet heard the words of our great father. When 
they hear it, all will be peace, and our people shall 
immediately retire to the country designated. 

When he had finished, Gen. Macoms told them if 
any one present had any thing to say he was ready to 
hear them. They said they had nothing to say, their 
chiefs had spoken the words of their own hearts. 
The council broke up, after being in session about 
four hours. Every act and expression on the part of 
the Indians evinced the utmost sincerity and friend- 
ship. They attributed the war to the proper cause 
the aggression of the whites, and were willing to re- 
tire toany part of Florida to avoid those unfortunate 
collisions which have existed for so many years. The 
men were destitute of clothing other than a buck- 
skin shirt ; and the women and children were almost 
in a state of nudity. Those who had covering were 
wrapped up in old forage bags, picked up in the vi- 
cinity of abandoned posts ; they were truly objects 
of commiseration. 

The gathering in of the Indians and their removal 
is assigned to the commanding officers of the differ- 
ent posts throughout the country ; and from the con- 
duct of the Indians, and the discreet and judicious 
manner in which all things have been conducted, we 
have no doubt but that peace is (if the Government 
is so disposed) permanently restored. No deception 
has been practised ; nothing has been disguised, and 
to Gen. Macoms’s candor and frankness, his gener- 
ous attentions to their wants and wishes, and to his 
knowledge of their habits and manners, may be at- 
tributed his success in the present undertaking. He 
certainly deserves great credit for his untiring zeal 
and perseverance in overcoming the numerous and 
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discouraging circumstances which occurred from 
day to day ; and the citizens of Florida, if actuated 
by any other motives than gain, should be grateful 
for his efforts in closing a war which is only distin- 
guished for its cold-blooded murders—its drain upon 
the treasury of our country—and its filling the pock- 
ets of those who have done much, and may be ex- 
pected to do more in Contributing to its continuance. 





The country which is for the present assigned to | 
the Indians, is within a line commencing at the | 
southern point of land between Charlotte harbor and 
Sanybel river ; thence north up Pease creek to a line | 
running due east, striking the head of Lake Istokpo- | 
ga; thence to the Kissimmee river by Istokpoga 
creek, down the Kissimmee through Lake O-kee- 
cho-bee, directly south to Shark river, continuing to 
its mouth ; and from thence to the place of beginning. 
This boundary gives thema country uninhabitable 
for any white man. The larger portion of it, most 
of the year, is completely inundated. There is some 
land, in the vicinity of Pease creek and the Kissim- 
mee river, susceptible of cultivation; but elsewhere, 
that which is not overflown is deep sand. By this 
arrangement the Indians are excluded from the At- 
lantic, to which they heretofore have had free access; | 
and, like the Arabs, have robbed and destroyed all 
who have been so unfortunate asto be wrecked upon 
that coast. 





The southern extremity of the peninsula is reserv- 
ed, and is said to be good land, and desirable for the 
location of forts and light-houses. A chain of posts 
is to be established across the country, froin Tampa | 
Bay to Fort Mellon, leaving a space of country—a'| 
neutral ground—between the Indian boundary and | 
the nearest post, of about fifty miles in breadth. In- 
fantry and dragoons are to occupy the posts, and by 
placing there intelligent and judicious officers, who 





are acquainted with the Indian character, and with 
the disposition of the settlers resorting to such places 
for traffic and gain, we may look for much good re- 
sulting from the present arrangement. One thing 
must result from it: we can, within the coming six 
or nine months, obtain an intimate knowledge of 
their fastnesses; and if the Government persists in 
driving them from the country, merely to carry out 
the policy of emigration which is adopted, we can 
meet thei upon more equal grounds, and PERHAPS 
succeed. But if the true policy be observed, that 
which is due to humanity and justice, and that which 
is demanded by our citizens, who are thickening up- 
on our western frontier unprotected, they will be al- 
lowed to remain. Let loose such spirits as these in 





acountry to which they must be taken by force, and 
the scenes which have been enacted here the last 
four years will bear no comparisan with the bloody 
conflicts and murders which must ensue upon that 
border, where are assembled fifty thousand warriors, 
who only wanta leader to give vent to a feeling 
which can never be subdued. 





—— 





If the war is again commenced, the Indians will 
be driven from the Everglades, and the country will 
again be overrun by parties of four and five, who will 
be a terror fo every settler and village. Let them 
go to the country to which they have gladly consent- 
ed to go; and if they remain at peace, why disturb 
them? No man can crave it, but for its delightful 
climate ; and let time accomplish that which the best 
blood and the coffers of our country have failed to 
do. We may talk of the triumph of the Indians, and 
of the prostration of the honor of our arms; this is 
all idle, and belongs to the crafty speculator, and the 
loafers who have been hanging upon our frontier 
from the commencement of the war, and who will 
now be reduced to the necessity of working for their 
daily bread. 

The integrity of our Government is involved only 
when removing the Indians from a country which 
they have sold, and which can be cultivated by the 
whites. This has already been accomplished ; and 
some magnanimity should be displayed towards an 
enemy who is willing to abandon the whole fora 
portion upon which no white man can live. It is 
impossible not to feel an interest in these people, who 
for four years have been contending for their homes. 
Florida is the land of their birth, but independent of 
this, there is no country in the world so peculiarly 
adapted to their wants and habits. Its climate, at alk 
seasons of the year, isso mild that a single article of 
dress is sufficient for their comfort ; the soil is fertile, 
producing spontaneously roots and vegetables enough 
to supply their wants ; its rivers and ponds abound 
with fish and turtle; and in its hammocks and pine 
barrens game of every description can be found 
whenever they are disposed to hunt it. 

This is the country they have been contending for, 
until they are now driven toa nook and corner, un- 
inhabitable for civilized man; for which they come, 
as humble suppliants, to ask or receive peaceable — 
possession. 





The officers of the U. S. Army, now in Trenton, 
N. J., visited the Governor on Friday morning, in 
full dress, by invitation. 





On Saturday, Ist inst, an altercation occurred at 
New Smyrna, between two privates of Capt. Bry- 
ANT’s company, 2d dragoons, resulting in the death 
of private Kearns. 





LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Norrovk, June 1. 
Navy.—Captain F. A. Parker; Prof. J. T. Huston; 
Purser of U. 8. schr. Shark; Mid. W.S. Swann, T. 
P. McFarland, J.S. Patterson, J. B. Carter, P. U. Mar- 
phy, F. M. Stanley, H. H. Harrison, 





PASSENGERS. 

New York, June 4, per ship Lafayette, from Charles- 
ton, Lt. E. C. Ross, of the army, lady and two children. 
June 7, per brig Odessa, from Madeira, Comm’r. John 
White, of the navy. 

Sr. Avcustine, May 25, per steamer Santee, from 
Indian river, Lt. B. Poole, 3d arty. May 26, per steamer 
Santee, from Black creek, Col. Harney and Lt. Hardy, 
2d dragoons. 

Mosire, May 23, per steamboat Merchant, from New 
Orleans, Capt. L. Rousseau, of the navy. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

SEa-waLL.—The investigation of expenditures, 
&c., upon the sea-wall, while under charge of F. 
L. Dancy, its late agent, commenced on Tuesday 
last, and closed on Wednesday evening. Captain J. 
K. F. MANsriscp presided. We forbear at present 
all remarks upon the testimony and facts elicited. 
Capt. M. will make his report, and forward it with 
all testimony and papers to the Department. Capt. 
M. left here on Thursday last, for Savannah.— St. 
Augustine News, May 25. 











Trenton, N. J., June 7.—The troops at length 
have arrived, and the encampment is formed, the 
Florida war being certainly ended. Twocompanies 
arrived in the cars on Monday. On Wednesday 
morning a company of dragoons from Carlisle, in 
Pennsy|vania, crossed the river above Trenton, and 
rode down through the city to the encampment. 
About 11 o’clock, several companies of artillery 
marched in from New Brunswick. 

In addition to the above, four companies Lelong- 
ing to the same regiment, (4th artillery,) arrived 
this morning about 11 o’clock, and marched through 
town for the encampment. More will arrive at short 
intervals, 

The encampment is on the side of the piece of 
woods near the race course. Its appearance already 
is interesting ; and when the whole number expect- 
ed shall have arrived and pitched their tents, it will 
be truly a “ tented field.” 

The troops will be drilled four tines a day, and 
will parade every evening, we are told. The com- 
amanding officer is Gen. Eustis.—Slale Gazette. 





Mruirary.—A body of U. 8. dragoons passed, 
through our city on Saturday afternoon last, on their 
way to Trenton. They were well mounted, and ac- 
companied by a brass band; a baggage wagon, drawn 
by four horses, brought up the rear. They number- 
ed at least 60 or 70.—Philadelphia Ledger, June 10. 





Court or INquiry.—We understand that the 
Court of Inquiry in relation to Commodore Elliott, | 
which has been sitting for some weeks past at the | 
Navy Yard in this placeyadjourned yesterday until the 
27th inst., at Commodore Elliott’s request. It is be- 
lieved that the evidence, which is very voluminous, 
is now closed, though further additions may perhaps 
be made when the Court meets again —Pennsylvan- 
dar, June 8. 

From South America.—The barque Express, 
Capt. Gvodhue, arrived at this port this morning; left 
at Montevideo, April 15th, U. S. ships Independence 
and Fairfield, the latter just returned from Buenos 
Ayres. Brigs Eliza Davidson, Mattison, and Ame- 
rica, Roberts, for Philadelphia, sailed five days be- 
fore. These two vessels were captured by a part of 
the French blockading squadron, and were released 
by order of the French Admiral, on demand of Com- 
modore Nicolson and the American Consul. The 
blockade of Buenos Ayres was still kept up, and 
no prospect of its discontinuance.—Boston Mercan- 
tile Journal. 





Capt. Ketchu», A. Q. M., U. S. Army, has estab- 
lished a poat at Stiffanulgee Bluff, on the Apalachicola 
river, designated as Fort Yates. Two companies of 
Gadsden troops, under Capt. Hunter and Capt. Scott, 
have reported at the post and been mustered into the 
service of the United States. Capt. Hunter on the 
25th ult., discovered the trail of the Indians from 
Smith’s plantation; about 7 miles distant the Indians 
had collected, and broke open and pillaged a trunk 
belonging to Smith—many notes &c. were recovered. 
Capt. H. and command left on the 27th with provi- 
sions for a three days scout, in the neighborhood of 
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A detachment of 227 recruits for the U. S. garri- 
sons on the Red and Arkansas rivers, arrived at New 
Orleans, on the 26th ult. in the ship Yazoo from New 
York. 

Officers:—Capt. J. R. Smith 2d infantry, Ist Lieut. 
W. N. Grier, Ist dragoons, and Dr. J. M. Cuyler. 





Enuistep Sovpiers.—The St. Louis Gazette 
states that a Surgeon in the U. S. army recently ob- 
tained permission to inquire of the members of a 
company of fifty-five, the reason of their enlistment. 
Every man was called upon to tell his own story; it 
appears that nine tenths enlisted on account of some 
female difficulty; thirteen of them had changed their 
names, and forty-three were either drunk, or parti- 
ally so, at the time of their enlistment. Mest of 
these were men of fine talents and learning, and 
about-one-third had once been men in elevated sta- 
tions in life. Four had been lawyers, three doctors, 
and twoministers. 

GREAT SALE OF CoRDAGE.—The U. 8S. Navy 
Agent at Charlestown, (Mass.,) advertises ten entire 
gangs of standing rigging, (about 200 tons) for line 
of battle ships, to be sold at auction on the 18th inst. 








EXAMINATION OF LAKE HARBORS.—AN impor- 
tant commission from the topographical bureau at 
Washington is now sitting at Detroit, to carry into 
execution the law of Congress for an examination 
of the harbors of Lake Erie, &c. It consists of 
Lieut. Col. James Kearney of the United States 
Topographical Engineers; Col. Henry Smith, of 
Michigan; aad Major John R. Bowes, of Ohio. 





ARRIVAL OF AN IRON STEAMBOAT.—An experi- 
mental steamboat, built to run on the Delaware and 
Raritan canal, bas just arrived in New York, from 
London, after a passage of forty-five days, The 
name of the vessel is the Robert F. Stockton, an 
iron schooner, fitted with Captain Ericson’s patent 
engine, and commanded by Captain John R. Crane, 
an intrepid and skilful seaman. She came out under 
canvass, Without the aid of steam. Her departure 
from London was leoked upon as an act of great te- 
merity in Captain Crane, whose success, however, has 
fully justified his reliance on his own skill and the 
capacity of his vessel to brave the storms of the At- 
tantic, 

The Stockton is, we believe, the first vessel of this 
kind, ever seen in America. She is built entirely of 
iron, the pieces being rivetted together, is rated fif- 
teen tons, and is seventy one feet long, while ber 
breadth at micships is only ten feet. It was this}dis- 
proportion which caused the voyage to be consider- 
ed so hazardous. The steam engine is placed at the 
stern, which Captain Crane considers an advanta- 
geous mode of construction in steamboats intended for 
the open sea.—New York Evening Post. 





Sr. Louis, May 25.—The Steamer United States 
arrived yesterday from New Orlenas. Araong the 
passengers we note, the following gentlemen, officers 
of the U. S. Army; Major Herran and lady, Gen. 
Wool, Major Noel, and Lieuts. Macomb, Todd, and 
Scarritt.— Republican. 





Tue U. S. Bric Boxrer.—A friend who has just 
received a letter from an officer on board the U. S. 
Brig Boxer, has furnished the following list of offi- 
cers on board, at Callao, 13th Jan :— 


W. C. Nicholson, Commander. 

B. F. Shattuck, Master (doing 1st Lieut. duty.) 
S. Forrest, Purser. 

S. W. Kellogg, Assistant Surgeon. 

J. H. Sherburne, Passed Midshipman. 

W. B. Muse and C. Deas, Midshipmen. 

C. Jones, Cleark. 





the Tologee.— Tallahassee Floridian, June 1. 


Griffin, Gunner.—Boston Times. 
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Navau.—We have been furnished with the fol-| apprentices, 54 in number, are said to be well be- 
luwing extract of a letter, cated haved, intelligent lads, who give every promise of 
U.S, ome F cnpeete becoming good seamen, perhaps officers. The wri- 
‘ou ~ dds : ’ 
Monte Video, 20th March, 1839. § ge cig , 
oe Tage a dae ves ade. and Mr.|.. Phey are under the exclusive charge of Lieut. 
Mackeuzie takes juatined of the Dolphin, which-| G@nsevoort, who takes great interest in them, as do, 
leaves Lient. Tilton in command of this ship till the os all ey —— the ship. oe de 
arrival of Capt. Boarman, who is now in Rio de Ja- Se orcas de ae eh ee 
neiro and will not arrive here fora month. I sub- school while the other is employed in the ordinary 
a : int Nghe maggie: ace | duties of the ship. They thus attend school every 
te m aren ry prey? of - ge Ning rl gg other day. Their schoolmaster, who, by the way, is 
TT Pe ee ee ee *|very capable, having been a public teacher in the 
Officers of the U. S. ship Fairfield. United States, reports favorably of their atten- 
E. G. Tirron, Lieut. Commanding; O. 8. Glisson,|tion and improvement. They will, I think, obtain 
Lieut., S. Larkin, W. L. Herndon, act’g Lieuls.; J.|as good an erage as boys generally get at our 
Moorehead, Muster; B. F. Bache, Surgeon; J. A.| public schools. 
Guion, uss’t Surgeon; A.J. Watson, Purser; N.G.| They are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, navi- 
Bay, R. L. Tilghman, P. Midshipmen; B. 8S. Gantt, | gation, and composition ; some specimens of the lat- 
J. W. Ripley, J. N. Morris, Midshipmen; J. Petty,|ter, which have been shown to me, written by the 
Boatswain; G. Sirian, Guaner; W. Jordan, Carpen-|elder boys, were really very creditable to the wri- 
ter; J. Heckle, Sailmaker. All well. ters. They are allowed to go ashore on liberty asa 


9 FE CNET reward for good conduct, and thus far but one or 


' two have required any punishment. They have the 
DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. free use of the ship’s library, and most of them are 


very devoted readers.— Newark, WV. J., Daily Adv. 








The policy of Congress has always been, as we are 
induced to believe, niggardly and injudicious in re-| A CatLp EDUCATED sy A Mixir1a CompANy. 
ference to seamen employed in the Government}—Among the passengers for New York, by the ship 
service. When the care taken of her sailors by Floridian, which sailed yesterday, is Miss ANNA. 
Great Britain and the means used to foster her naval) Wurever, the interesting éléve of the Mobile Rifle 
service are considered, and compared with the utter Company. It will be in the recollection of many. 
want of regard manifested towards persons of the of our readers, that some years since, on the sud- 
same class by the United States, it is very difficult to’ den death of Mr. Morris Wheeler, a popular mem- 
account for the difference. Great Britain has, it is| ber of that volunteer corps, his brother soldiere unit- 
true, always placed her main reliance in her wooden) ed in paying every public tribute of respect to his: 
walls for defence, and has therefore lavished her) memory; and as a further substantial and abiding 
bounties on that branch of the public service; but we testimony of their esteem, undertook the charge of 
are at a loss to find in what respect the Navy of the raising and educating his daughter, then a little child.. 
United States is less important to this country. That trust they have faithfully executed, and have 
If England depends on her seamen for the protection provided ample funds for the increased expenditure’ 
of her shores and commerce, our own country has no required by advancing growth. The child, now an 
less reason to do so, It may be said that as the only intelligent girl of ten or eleven years of age, has. 
access to the English Islands is by sea, it becomes been sent to the north to receive, at the best schools 
indispensable to keep always afloat a competent?there, every advantage of mental and moral eultiva- 
naval force. The United States, on the other hand, | tion, suchas her liberal benefactors desire to bestow 
form a portion of a vast continent and are approach- | upon the orphan of their deceased friend. _We are 
able by land as well as by water; but, taking all things glad to be assured that this act of noble sensibility 
into account, there is not the slightest apprehension to has been worthily bestowed, and that their protegé 
be entertained on our part of invasion by land, exhibits all the signs of a gentle and docile disposi- 
whereas our seaports are all exposed and our vast tion, and the proofs of a superior capacity, which. 
commerce in every quarter of the globe calls for the must gratify the hearts of her young protectors.— 
most ample protection. It is therefore, nothing more Mobile Courier. 
than right and proper that our notional marine should 
he placed on the best footing, as well inregard to the| A correspondent of the Savannah Republican makes: 
character and equipment of our ships as the moral the following statement of the distances and charges 
qualifications ofour men. We would therefore urge | on the route of travel between that city and New York: 
the adoption of every method to promote these two Distances. Passage. 
objects, but more especially the latter. As things From Savannah to Charleston, 95 miles $5 00 




















stand at present, there is no inducement what-; ‘“ Charleston to Wilmington, 165 “ 10 00 
ever to enter the Government service, and scarcely * Wilmington to Weldon; 175 «6 10 00° 
a day elapses that the want of good men is not most; ‘ Weldon to Portsmouth, 80 « 5 00 
seriously felt. To remedy thisevil we wantinthe| ‘“ Portsmouth to Baltimore, 180 “ 8 00 
first place such measures as shall induce sailors to| ‘* Baltimore to Philadelphia, 95 * 4 00 
enter the Navy, and in the second make them remain| ‘* Philadelphia to New York, 100 « 3 00: 
in it. By affording to youths an opportunity of be- —_ - 

coming well educated, perhaps the strongest induce. Total 890 miles. $45 00 


ment would be presented to them to attach themselves 





to our aaval establishment whilst the ability thus 
conferred to obtain speedy promotion would operate 
most powerfully in making them indentify them- 


First ARKANSAS CARAVAN TO Mexico.— 
About the Ist inst., a caravan with 40 men and 18 
wagons, besides a number of nules, left Van Buren, 





selves with it permanently. As Americans we feel an | 


honest pride in the achievements of our Navy, and 
wish to sea every measure adopted whereby its 
interests.shall be advanced.— Baltimore American. 


AN ENTERESTING SCHOOL AT SEA.—The naval 
school en board the U.S. ship Ohio is well spoken 
of ina letter dated Mahon, March 30. The pupil 


in this State, fitted out by Messrs. Picket? & Greoe,, 
of that place, bound on z land voyage to Chihuahua, 
in the republic of Mexico, with an assorted stock of 
merchandise, principally dry goods, About 40 U. 8. 
dragoons, under command of Lieut. BowMAn, were 
to meet them at Camp Holmes, on the Canadian, 150 
miles west of Fort Gibson, to escort the caravan a 
pottion of its journey through the country of the 
wild lodians.— Little Rock Gazette, May 15. 
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ARMY. 


OFFICIAL, 


Gen. Onners, i ApsuTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
No. 30. Washington, June 3, 1839. 


I...The Major General commanding-in-chief, having 
observed that the dragoons, when serving as light in- 
fautry, practise the obsolete system of 1834, instead of 
the prescribed system of 1835, ‘‘ for Light Infantry and 
Rifle Skirmishes,” directs that the former be now dis- 
continued. The ‘‘Carbine Manual,’ prescribed in 
General Orders, Jan. 4th, 1837, will not be changed. 

II... Whenever the dragoons are dismounted and serve 
on foot, the established ** Rules for the exercise and ma- 
neuvres of the U.S, Infantry,” published by authority 
of the War Department, the 10th of April, 1835, will be 
strictly conformed to. 

IJI...The Buglers, Drummers, and Fifers, belonging 
to companies not serving with their colours, must not 
be separated from theic respective companies. 

1V...When four or more companies are serving at the 
Headquarters of the Regiment, the privates allowed to 
act ag musicians in the Regimental Band will be drop- 
ped from the rolls of absent companies, and be all mus- 
tered in the companies stationed with the colours. 

By onper oF Major Generar Macoms ; 
R. JONES, Adj’t Gen. 

Gen. Ornpvers,2? HEAD QuARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
No. 5. Fort King, May 19, 1839. 


I... With a view to recruit the 2d regiment of dragoons, 
the following arrangement will be carried into effect as 
s00n as possible. 

Capt. Bryant’s company, (A,) Capt. Fowler’s, (H,) 
Capt. B. L. Beall’s, (L.) and Capt. Winder’s, (K,) will 
repair without delay to Garey’s Ferry, where with 
Captains Bullock’s and Howe’s, (F, and G,) all will be 
dismounted except company K, commanded by Lieut. 
Darling, and their horses will be turned over for inspec- 
tion by a Board of Dragoon Officers. Such as are found 
fit for cavalry service will be given in charge of an offi- 
cer who will conduct them to Jefferson Barracks by easy 
marches,—compauy K, and its officers, being employed 
for that purpose. The remainder will be turned over to 





the Quartermaster’s department. The five dismounted | 
companies, with their officers, will then embark for | 


Fort Hamilton, N. Y. harbor, where they will await 
further orders. All thecompany property will be taken 
with them, except the horse furniture, which will be 
acked and marked, designating the companies to which 
it belongs, and forwarded by water to the Quartermas- 
ter at Jefferson Barracks, for the 2d dragoons. 
II...The principal Quartermasters at Garey’s Ferry 
and Tampa Bay, will, with the approbation of the re- 
spective commanding officers, dispose of all horses, 
mules, and other euttic that may not be required for the 
public service, and reduce their respective establish- 
ments to correspond with the requirements of the public 
service, in order that there may be no unnecessary ex- 
penditures. 
By ornper or Major GENERAL Macomes: 
ED. SCHRIVER, A. A. Gen. 


APPOINTMENT. 

First Lieut. J. H. Prentiss, Ist arty., to be Assistant 
Adjutant General, with the brevet rank of captain, May 
‘24, 1839, and ordered to report to Major Gen. Scott. 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 

No. 39, June 8—Leave to 2d Lieut. R. H. Graham, 
4th infy., extended three months. 
Capt. S. Mackenzie, 2d arty., to be relieved by a Ist 
Lieut. of the 4th arty. from recruiting service, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and tojoin his company. 
Surgeon Randall, relieved from duty at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, and to report to the President of the Medical 
Board ; after his examination, to repair to Garey’s Fer- 
ry for duty. 
A detachment of 86 recruits and 7 musicians left New 
York on the 4th inst., under charge of Capt. E. K. Smith, 
5th infy., destined to Forts Howard and Brady, via Buf- 
falo and the lakes. 
48 recruits left New Orleans on the 11th May, to rein- 


aoe — woe’ scat at Fort Jesup, under charge of Lieut. 


Ordnance Department.—June 7—Capt. G. D. Ramsay, 
ordered to Camp Washington, as principal ordnance 
officer to the camp. 

Mar. 9—Lieut. A. H. Dearborn, ordered to command, 
temporarily, of the Baton Roige arsenal. 

Medical Staff.—Ass’t Surgeon Th. Henderson, at 
Fort Monroe, Va., and Ass’t Surgeon J. B. Wells, at 
Washington, D. C., to proceed to New York and report 
to Surgeon T. G. Mower, President Medical Board of 
Examiners. 

















NAVY. 
U. S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


Brazit Squapron—Razee Independence, Commo. 
Nicolson, and ship Fairfield, Lieut. Comd’t. Tilton, at 
Montevideo, April 15, the latter just returned from 
Buenos Ayres. Comm’r. Boarman, has arrived at Rio 
Janeiro to take command of the Fairfield. 


Wesr InpIA squapron—Frigate Macedonian, sloops 
of war Ontario, Vandalia, Levant, and Erie, lying off 
the city of Pensacola on the Ist inst. The sloop of war 
Natchez was at the Navy Yard, and vould shertly sail 
for the north. 


Ship Erie, Comm’r. Smoot, arrived at Pensacola on 
the evening of the 25th ult, from Tampico Sth, and Mat- 
amoras 10th ult..« She left the Warren at the former 
port. Officers of the Erie: 


Commander Jos. Smoot; Lieutenants, A. Lewis, J. 
A. Russ, J. F. Green, J. C. Walsh; Surgeon T. L. 
Smith; Master (act’g.) J. Mooney; Purser J. C. Hol- 
land; P. Mid. L. B. Avery ; Ass’t. Sur. J. W. Taylor; 
Midshipmen, J. H. Brown, J. J. Barry, I. G. Strain, 
Wm. H. Montgomery, N. C. Bryant, J. Mathews, Jr.; 
Prof. of Mathematics J. Nooney, Jr.; Captain’s Clerk 
J. C. Clark ; Boatswain T. Tyler; Sailmaker B. B. 
Burchsted ; Gunner Wm. Craig; Ship’s Steward Peter 
Walters. 


Ship Warren, Comm’r. Spencer, off Tampico, the 
latter part of May. 

Packet schr. Woodbury, Lieut. Com’dt. Nicholas, ar- 
rived at New Orleans, May 30, from Tampico. 

Frigate Constitution, spoken May 29, lat. 28, 51—lon. 
70, 53. 

















MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on the 6th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Bean, 
Lieut. STEPHEN ©. ROWAN, of the U.S. Navy, to 
Miss MARY B., daughter of the late Dr, Rozert B. 
Srark, of Norfolk, 

In Ogdensburgh, N. Y., on the 24th ult., Lieutenant 


GEORGE LINCOLN, of the 8th reg’t U.S. infantry, 
to Miss NANCY HOARD. 














DEATHS. 


In the island of Cuba, on the 12th Oct. 1838, on the 
coffee estate Hermitta, GEORGE BROOKS  ; and on the 
(7th Aprii,1839, at Sagua la Grande, EDGAR BROOKS; 
the last, intending to rejoin his brother, whom he had 
not seen since their childhood, died the same day while 
preparing to embark for the United States. Both were 
brothers of Horace Baooks, Ist Lieut. 2d regiment of 
arty. U.S. A. 

At Fort Monroe, on the 31st ult., Henry Situ, aged 


4 years and 9 months, son of Dr. Tuomas HenDEason, 
of the U.S. army. 








| JOHN SMITH--MERCHANT TAILOR 


(LATE OF WEST POINT) 


ESPECTFULLY begs leave to return thanks to 
Officers of the U.S. Army for their liberal pa- 
tronage, and to inform them that he has changed his place 
of business to 168 Pearl Street, New York, where he 
hopes, from his long experience and unremitted exer- 
tions a continuation oftheir favors. 








N. B. Orders forwarded with despatch. Julyl—ly 
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